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The Man Who Ate 
Grasshoppers—2 


You will remember that last week 
I started to tell you about the man who ate 
grasshoppers, and we didn’t have space to 
finish. Let’s hope I can finish the story 
this week! 

I was telling you how to decide what you 
should be when you grow up, and said you 
should choose something you enjoy doing. 

It may take you a while before you find 
out for sure. Nowadays you see your 
teacher teaching every day and you like her, 
and you may think you would like to be a 
teacher too. 

Good. And maybe a teacher is what you 
should be. But maybe not. 

When Benjamin Franklin was a boy his 
father wanted him to be a minister, but 
Benjamin didn’t like the idea at all, and his 
father did not insist. Next, his father tried 
to get him to be a candlemaker, but after 
he had helped his father with this job for 
two years (from the time he was ten until 
he was twelve), Benjamin knew he would 
never be happy making candles all his life. 
And, wisely, his father did not force him 
into this career, either. Instead, when the 
boy was twelve years old he took him 
around town and let him watch different 
workmen at their various jobs, and that 
experience enabled Benjamin to decide he 
would be a printer. Though he did many 
other things in his life, he was connected 
with printing in one way or another till 
he died. 

You cannot really make up your mind 
what you should be until you know more 
about the jobs that are available. Have you 
ever noticed how very certain some juniors 
are about their future careers? They have 
made up their minds before they are four- 
teen or fifteen years old. Perhaps you feel 
embarrassed because you are still not sure. 
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Don’t be embarrassed any longer! It is 
perfectly all right to be uncertain at your 
age. In fact, I think it is wiser not to be too 
sure too soon. There are so many important 
things that need to be done that you know 
nothing about. How can you be sure you 
would not find great satisfaction doing one 
of them? So wait until you are older and 
know more about the world before you 
make up your mind. Many successful men 
and women did not fully settle down to 
their lifework until they were in thei QD 
thirties. 

We all know how much good Elder Leo 

B. Halliwell did traveling up and down 
the Amazon, treating the sick along its 
banks. Perhaps you think he decided to go 
to the Amazon while he was still a boy. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
He was not interested in going to the Ama- 
zon until he was nearly thirty, and the 
Luzeiro, his mission boat, was not even 
made until the year he turned forty. 

But now about the man who ate the 
grasshoppers. 

His name was David Livingstone. You 
know of him as a great missionary. And 
of course, missionaries are supposed to be 
able to preach. 

One night before Livingstone left Eng- 
land some members of the mission board 
came to listen to his preaching. They 
wanted to know whether he was good 
enough to send overseas. 

David Livingstone knew he had to do 
well that night. He became so nervous that 
when he stood up behind the pulpit and 
looked into the congregation and saw the 
examiners sitting there he forgot every- i 
thing he had planned to say. He turned, ran , 
off the platform, and fled into the dark- 
ness. 

He had failed. How could he be a mis- 
sionary when he couldn’t preach? 

Yet he became one of the most success- 
ful missionaries of all time. How? 

Believe it or not, eating grasshoppers 
had a lot to do with his success. 

But, oh dear, I can’t explain why, today. 
This page is so small. Next week, though, 
I really will finish the story. 


Your friend, 


a Wxusel? 








Home wasn’t the place for us any 
more, we three boys said. 


"We're Men, 
WE'LL SHOW ‘EM" 


By RICHARD OWEN 


guage on the morning that we planned 
to leave, everything seemed to be in 
readiness. My clothes, sleeping bag, pots 
and pans were neatly stored in my duffel 
bag with all the efficiency that comes from 
long experience. Quietness prevailed, leav- 
ing me to ponder the events that had led 
up to this moment of decision. 

The plan had been set less than a week 
ago at MV meeting. I and my two associ- 
ates, Tim Johnson and Bill Evans, had de- 
cided that home wasn’t the place for grown 
men like us. We would leave. 

None of us were on the best of terms 
with our parents, so when someone said 
simply, “For two cents I’d leave home for 
good,” that did it! 


Suggestions flowed freely. “I’ve got five 
dollars,” I said. Tim responded, “I’ve got a 
trombone we can hock.” 

The next thing on the agenda concerned 
transportation. “What about my dad’s old 
Plymouth?” Bill asked. The rallying chorus 
of approval was unanimous. 

We used every imaginable argument to 
justify our actions. But we still didn’t know 
where to go. The answer came from Tim. 
He had an uncle in Indiana. Our destina- 
tion, therefore, was set as Tim’s uncle’s 
farm in Indiana. 

Our next problem concerned timing. Our 
club was planning to camp from Friday to 
Sunday night. It seemed the perfect oppor- 

To page 16 





Two police cars cut off any chance for us to escape. 
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Margie was ashamed of her father until one 


day something happened that made her very proud. 


TWO FATHERS 


By HELEN WEBER 


Wien Margie Brand met Karen Havi- 
land at Barbara's party she thought she 
had never seen anyone so pretty in her life! 
Not only did Karen have beautiful golden 
hair that seemed to glisten with a thousand 
lights, blue eyes, and fair, lovely skin but 
she was friendly and full of pep and per- 
sonality. When Mrs. Haviland called for 
her daughter and offered to drive all the 
girls home, Margie was simply thrilled by 
Karen’s beautiful mother and the big con- 
vertible car she drove. 

“Tll call for you tomorrow,” Karen said as 
Margie got out. 

“Til wait for you, and thank you for the 
ride.” Margie flew into the house, hugged 
her mother impulsively, simply overcome 
with joy to think that Karen and she might 
be friends. 

Her own family was so dull. That was it! 
Dull, dull! Her brother, little sister, and 
baby. Her comfortable, smiling mother, and 
her big, teasing father. All of them, even 
the baby, were busy and active and sur- 
rounded by church activities. Sure, Margie 
loved them all and she enjoyed her church 
work, but Karen’s family was so different, 
so exciting, so glamorous. Every night there- 
after Margie prayed before going to bed 
that she and Karen would continue to be 
friends. 

Karen lived with her parents in an apart- 
ment that was like a picture in a magazine, 
with modern furniture and large corner 
windows. When she grew up she would 
have a home just like it, Margie told her- 
self. 

Karen had—oh, Margie wasn’t sure—but 


at least eight cashmere sweaters and beauti- 
ful skirts to match, and she had an older 
brother who was a medical student. Margie 
had met him during spring vacation. He 
was tall, very handsome, and gentle and 
considerate toward his young sister. 

Vacation had been a wonderful time. 
Margie had been included in all the Havi- 
land plans. She simply could not understand 
her friend when she said, “I envy you, 
Margie. You have so much fun in your fam- 
ily. And your church work seems to give 
your whole family a wonderful glow.” 

“I suppose so,” Margie replied indiffer- 
ently. But she could not believe that Karen 
would want to go camping when mother 
suggested that she invite her to come along. 

“Invite her anyway,” mother said when 
Margie protested. 

“IT will, but I don’t think she'll come.” 

“But I'd love to,’ Karen said when 
Margie invited her. “Oh, Margie, I’ve never 
been camping. I'm so glad you asked me.” 

She is being polite, Margie thought; she 
is too nice to say No. How could anyone 
like Karen, with her beautiful mother, her 
good-looking brother, and her tall, distin- 
guished father enjoy a camping trip! Ugh! 
Margie deliberately tried to exaggerate the 
discomforts. 

“You've never been camping, Karen. It 
isn’t all fun. Wait till the bugs begin to 
bite.” But Karen wasn’t listening. 

“You mean you really cook outdoors?” 
she breathed. 

“Daddy loves to cook, and he won't be 
hurried till everything’s cooked right. We 
all get so hungry.” 
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JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


For the longest time the girls sat waiting, but Karen’s father seemed to have forgotten them. 


“Oh, Margie!” Karen 
hardly wait.” 

It was hard for Margie to believe that 
Karen could get so excited and enthusiastic 
over a camping trip. Of course, she had to 
admit, she really enjoyed camping herself, 
but she was in her teens now and had to re- 
strain her enthusiasm; she did not want her 
family to think she was looking forward 
to it. 

A week before the trip Margie went 
downtown with her friend. 

“I must stop in to see father,” Karen said. 
Margie was thrilled. Mr. Haviland was vice- 
president of a bank. His office was grand 
and luxurious. 

“You must love your father a lot,’ she 
said as they went up the speedy, silent ele- 
vator. 

“Of course, I do,’ Karen answered, then 
added, “but I wish I had a family like yours.” 

Want a family like Margie’s! So dull, so 
ordinary! Margie could not believe it. But 
Karen repeated, “I mean it, Margie; I'd give 
anything, just anything.” 

The girls entered the office. “Father,” 
Karen began, but Mr. Haviland gestured 


smiled. “I can 


her to be still. The two girls sat gingerly 
at the edge of their seats. Margie did not 
dare utter a word. Mr. Haviland was bent 
over his work as though the two girls did 
not exist. The telephone rang. Mr. Havi- 
land answered it. It rang again, and this 
time Mr. Haviland spoke a long time. He 
seemed to have forgotten the girls. After he 
hung up, Margie looked at Karen. Karen 
looked as though she wanted to cry. 

“Father,” she said again. But still he did 
not hear her. Time seemed unending. 
When would Mr. Haviland notice them? 
Margie hoped Karen wouldn't cry. 

“Shall we go?” Margie said softly. Karen 
shook her head. Her father looked up. 

“Are you still here? You know I’m busy! 
Run along, Karen, run along.” 

“But, Father <2 

“There’s no time now. Run along, I say.” 

“Father F: 

“Please, Karen, do as I say. Here, take 
this.” He put his hand in his pocket and 
handed Karen five dollars. Karen stood for a 
moment, then took the bill. Tears rolled 
down her cheeks. Margie looked at her, 

To page 18 
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THE TEN-DOLLAR BILL 
I Stole 


By RUTH TREMBLE 


page ged I lay across my big bed, think- 
ing of all the things the money would 
buy. I had ten dollars to spend on whatever 
my heart desired. 

Trying not to think of the way I had got- 
ten the money, I began planning how I 
would spend it. I wanted a new skirt, one 
of the new leather bucket purses that were 
so popular, and maybe a beautiful dress 
that would make all the girls in my crowd 
envious of me when I walked into church 
the next Sabbath. 

It was Monday morning. Mother was 
working the day shift at the hospital, dad 
was working at the lumber yard, and sister 
was away at boarding school. My school 
was out for the day and I was alone in the 
house. 

As I lay thinking the walls of the room 
seemed to whisper, “It’s wrong. You know 
it’s wrong. You must not do it.” I knew the 
whispers were correct. 

Feeling again the sharp pang of con- 
science, then glancing at the crisp bill in my 
hand, I shut my eyes tightly. I tried to 
crowd out the terrible feeling inside me by 
thinking of the things I planned to buy. 

Then the thought flashed through my 
mind like razor-sharp lightning, What if I 
got caught? What if mother and dad found 
out? What would they do to me? I felt cold 
inside. 

I had come to the fork in the road. I 
could either put the money back in mother’s 
purse or go shopping and spend it. 

Satan tiptoed in and softly whispered, “It 
isn’t really stealing. You plan to pay it back 
out of your next allowance. You're just bor- 
rowing it.” 
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“That’s right,’ I nodded in agreement. 
“I’m just borrowing.” I would have saved 
the money from my allowance, or spent it 
little by little in one way or another any- 
way. Now I could spend it all in one big 
lump. I'd save to pay it back later. 

Having made up my mind, I sprang ex- 
citedly off my bed and dressed warmly, for 
it was an especially crisp January morning. 
I snatched my purse off the table and 
dropped the money into it. Then I skipped 
merrily out the door. 

On my way downtown I whistled the 
song “I’m Sitting on Top of the World.” 
The gay little tune seemed to express my 
lighthearted mood perfectly. We live in 
town and it seemed to take no time at all to 
walk the two blocks to the shopping center. 

My first stop was at the post office to get 
the mail for mother. Then the excitement 
began. I was happily blinded with a feeling 
of importance as I sedately walked into the 
first department store. Putting on grown-up 
airs, I fingered the skirts on the racks, mak- 
ing comments on their quality as I had heard 
older women do. “Mmmmm, such rich tex- 
ture, and the colors are blended so well,” I 
said wisely to myself, but loud enough so 
the woman next to me could hear. 

I wandered over to the shoe department 
and gazed leisurely at the shoes. A clerk, 
coming to my side, kindly asked, “May I 
help you, Ruthie?” I had forgotten that 
our neighbor, Mrs. Henderson, worked in 
the store. Knowing that ours is a small town, 
the picture of Mrs. Henderson meeting 
mother on the street and casually mention- 
ing that she had seen me in the store buying 
a new pair of shoes flashed through my 








mind. Snapping back to reality, I mumbled, 
“Uh, no, thank you, not today. I was just 
looking.” I rushed out of the store, conscious 
of Mrs. Henderson’s curious stare. But once 
on the busy sidewalk again, I quickly forgot 
the bewildered clerk. 

I finished rummaging through the rest of 
the stores in town, but I didn’t find a single 
thing that I wanted to spend my precious 
money on. Just as I was wondering where 
to go next, I heard a voice behind me. “Hey, 
Ruthie! Wait a minute!” Breathlessly, my 
best friend, Estelle, caught up with me. 

“Hi, kid!” I smiled. “You're just the one 
I need right now. Here I am with ten dol- 
lars to spend and I can’t find anything to 
spend it on. Nobody wants my money, I 
guess.” 

Sympathetically, Estelle agreed. “I know 
what you mean. When you have the money 
you can’t find anything worth buying. But 
just be broke and you can think of all sorts 
of things you have to have.” 


We were standing in front of our favorite 
restaurant. “I know,” I said, “let’s go in here 
and talk over what we can buy. We'll eat 
here. It’s nearly dinner time anyway.” 

When the waitress came to our table, we 
ordered ourselves a feast, and after a good 
dinner topped with a giant hot-fudge sun- 
dae, and a long, gay conversation on what we 
could buy with the money, we asked the 
waitress for our check. We were ready to 
go and Estelle reached for it. “Oh, no, you 
don’t,” I said gallantly, snatching it from 
her. “I’m paying today.” I strutted impor- 
tantly to the counter and paid the check for 
both of us. 

After that I spent the money that was 
left on little things of no real value. Two 
days later I didn’t have a cent. Some pretty 
pins for my hair, a pair of gloves, and a bot- 
tle of cheap perfume were all I had to 
show for the ten-dollar bill. 

Wednesday night mother, carrying her 
black purse, came into the living room 
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It gave me a wonderful feeling to know that | had enough money to pay the bill for both of us. 
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NO DADDY? 


By INA CANADAY 


You don't have a daddy? 
I'm as sorry as can be, 

‘Cause I think we all need daddies— 
1 need mine—and mine needs me! 


You must get awful lonesome, 
And it must make you sad 

When nighttime comes, and it gets dark, 
To know that there's no dad 


To sorta make the house feel right, 
To watch you while you play, 
To listen while you tell abeut 
The things you've done that day. 


And ‘specially when bedtime comes, 
And you go off upstairs, 

Your mother's there—but not your dad 
When you kneel and say your prayers. 


And when you crawl into your bed, 
And you're ready for the night, 

Your heart must hurt most awful bad 
With no dad to say, “Good night." 


I'm so thankful for my daddy, 
That | don't have to be 

Sad and lonesome and alone like. 
God is so good to me! 
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where dad, grandpa, and I were sitting. Nei- 
ther of them paid any attention to her, but 
I froze in my chair. 

“What happened to the other ten-dollar 
bill I had?” mother asked as she held up the 
purse. “I had forty dollars, and only thirty of 
it is here now.” 

“I don’t know, dear,” dad mumbled, still 
reading the evening paper. “When did you 
see it last?” 

“I had it Monday,” mother replied 
thoughtfully. “You didn’t borrow the money 
from me without asking, did you, Ruthie?” 

Fear clutched my heart. Pushing back the 
immediate urge to confess, I answered 
calmly, “Haven't seen it either, Mom. I 
didn’t need any money this week.” 

Mother and dad exchanged a knowing 
glance. I had the feeling that they knew 
what had happened. The words “Be sure 
your sin will find you out” came to me 
then. “Oh, oh! here it comes,” I thought 
gloomily. 

To my surprise the subject was dropped. 
They didn’t say a word to me. Miserably I 
sat in my chair, wishing desperately that I 
hadn’t lied and had told the truth when I 
had had the chance. It would be so much 
harder now. Finally I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. I couldn’t take the horrible silence. 
Not having the courage to confess, I went 
to my room. How cheap I felt! 

Then Satan came and gave me what 
seemed to be the only way out. “What's the 
matter with you anyway?” he said. “You 
got away with it, didn’t you? Why confess? 
This way you'll get out of paying the money 
back.” 

Taking the easy way out, I decided not to 
tell the truth. I would just let it pass without 
saying anything. But that night I couldn't 
say my prayers before I went to sleep. There 
seemed to be a barrier between me and 
God. 

About twelve-thirty I woke up feeling a 
sharp pain in the pit of my stomach. I got 
out of bed and tiptoed to the bathroom. I 
was dreadfully sick and the pains felt like 
daggers piercing my body. The longer I 
was up the worse I felt. Mother, hearing 
me going back to lie down, called out 
sleepily, “Is that you, Ruthie?” 

“Yes, Mom,” I groaned between clenched 
teeth. The pains were sharper now. My 
knees were so weak that I had to lean 
against the wall to keep from falling to the 
floor. To page 17 








Bus Ride to Remember 


By EDGAR A. WARREN 
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The four boys pushed in so hard they nearly knocked 
a woman over. Peter and John had to stand and wait. 


| gieee and his twin brother, John, were 
waiting at a bus stop in a London sub- 
urb. 

For a while they were the only people 
there, but just before the double-decker bus 
came around the corner, four other boys 
came running up. 

“Quick!” the biggest boy called to the 
others. “We'll be first on.” 

Peter was just going to say something to 
them when the bus arrived and the four 
boys made such a rush to get on that they 
nearly knocked over an old woman who was 
trying to get off. 

Pushing their way into the bus (the con- 
ductress was upstairs so she couldn’t stop 
them), the boys sat down in the front seats 
—the very seats Peter and John were hop- 
ing they would have because they had been 
first in the line. 

But Peter and his brother had been 
brought up in a good home, and their par- 
ents had taught them to be considerate and 
kind to other people. So when the four 
other boys grabbed the front seats, they 
didn’t say anything, but found two other 
seats and settled down to enjoy themselves 
there. 

When the conductress came to collect the 
fares, John said, “Two to Wyvern Avenue, 
please.” 

Smiling, the conductress gave them their 
tickets. 

But when she went to the other boys, 
they were making so much noise that she 
had to speak two or three times before they 
realized she was waiting for them to tell 
her where they wanted to go. 

“What's that, miss? Where do we want 
to go? You tell her, George.” 

“No, I'm not paying the fares. You are 
this time, Stan.” 

“Oh, am I?” shouted Stan. “I’m not. Fred 

To page 19 
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PHOTOS BY RICHARD PENDLETON, AGE 13 


Judy Pendleton and Doris McCullock lead the sing- 
ing. Christian Lillig peeks out between the blanket 
walls to see what the other children are doing. 


: WISH we had something to do—some- 
thing really exciting,” Shirley sighed. 

“Well, let’s get busy and think up some- 
thing.” Judy screwed her mouth to one 
side, and anyone could tell she was think- 
ing. 

“I know what we can do! Let’s have a Va- 
cation Bible School.” 

And that was how it all started. From 
then on there was never a dull moment! 

But only about four days remained be- 
fore daddy would be taking the family on 
vacation. 

Any grownup would have known that it 
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Something you would enjoy 


doing too! 


Never a 


DULL 


Moment! 


By CORA PENDLETON 


would be no use trying to do something 
like a Bible school in only four days, but 
juniors don’t worry whether things can be 
done or not—they just do them! 

Once sprouted, the idea grew fast. 

“Where can we have it?” 

“How about our garage?” 

“Swell!” 

“We'll have to sweep out every leaf and 
cobweb.” 








“That will be fun! We can’t start that to- 
day, however, because it’s Sabbath.” 

“I know what! Let’s make a list of what 
we'll need.” 

Soon the following list was written down: 


Blankets (to partition Pencils 
off rooms for class- Decorations 
work) Crayolas 
Tables Throw rugs 
Chairs Copies of JUNIOR 
Writing paper GUIDE 
Carbon paper Primary Treasure 
Construction paper Our Little Friend 
Pictures Songbooks 
Storybooks Pictures to color 


and lots of children! 

“Sylvia will want to help too. I'll call her 
tonight,” said Judy. 

Sunday morning, as soon as the girls 
were free from other duties, the dust began 
to fly in the garage. In a short time the 
place was immaculate. 

Old blankets were hung from overhead 
pipes and decorated with choice pictures. A 
large, unfinished bird apartment house pro- 
vided a convenient place to store supplies. 

Moving forward swiftly, the preparations 
themselves began to attract attention. 
About four-fifteen the girls looked around 
in satisfaction, and counted fourteen chil- 
dren of assorted sizes who had gathered— 
getting in the way beautifully—while 
watching curiously and trying to help. 

Now the sensible thing to do would be to 
announce that tomorrow at such-and-such a 
time there would be a Bible school. But a 
better thing to do was what the girls did. 
With fourteen children standing around, 
they started the Bible school right then. 

Judy called the children to order, seated 
them, and the Bible school was on! 

That first day everybody stayed in one 
group. It was nearly two hours later when 
school was dismissed, and three tired but 
happy juniors went home to prepare for 
another day. 

Sylvia was to take the cradle roll, Judy 
the kindergarten, and Shirley the primary. 

Shirley stayed up until eleven planning 
for her group; Sylvia spent the next morn- 
ing before ten on her plans, and Judy raided 
mother’s old boxes of Sabbath school sup- 
plies for new devices and ideas. 

For instrumental music, a kazoo was 
found somewhere and helped a great deal to 
keep the young singers somewhat on the 
tunes. To Judy’s musical ear, however, there 
were many off-notes, but if you were as far 

To page 15 
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Judy Pendleton, age 11, had charge of kindergarten. 


Sylvia Bloome, age 12, took over the cradle roll. 








| bright Mexican sun was coming up 
in the dazzling pink sky. Judy looked out 
the window. Dawn was chasing away the 
stars, it seemed. The black night was turn- 
ing into a gray morning. For the hundredth 
time in the past twelve hours, she looked at 
her watch again. It was a little past five- 
thirty. 

“Where is Al?” she murmured aloud. 
“What could possibly have happened? Dear 
God,” she prayed, “protect him. Guide him 
and bring him safely home.” 

As Judy wandered toward the sofa, the 
events of the past few days rushed through 
her mind. 

Al, her husband, had flown down to 
Pinotepin, a small village in western Mex- 
ico. The president of the mission and Al, 
who was the treasurer, had gone down to 
look over the prospects of developing a 
new school in that area. They had planned 
to be gone only three days. As Al had told 
Judy good-by, he had said cheerily, “I'll see 
















Flying With 


By JOAN ROBII 


you in a couple of days, honey. I should be 
home for supper the day after tomorrow.” 

That “day after tomorrow” had come and 
was now gone. Judy had prepared special 
dishes for Al's supper. But she had watched 
them grow cold and untouched as five- 
thirty came, and six-thirty, and seven- 
thirty. She had fed baby Beth and tucked 
her into bed. She had tried to read. But 
every light that reflected in the window 
from the passing cars had made her race to 
the front door, only to return disap- 
pointedly to the unread book. 


“You can come if you don’t mind riding with pigs,” 
the pilot had said. Now he was rounding them up. 


THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 





ith the Pigs 


AN ROBINSON 





That was last night. Now it was 6:00 
A.M., and still no Al. Judy shut her eyes 
tight and prayed hard to crowd out the vi- 
sions of a crashed airplane, burning wreck- 
age, charred bodies. 

At noon it was still only Judy and baby 
Beth who sat down to lunch. So as to make 
sure Beth would eat, Judy made a brave pre- 
tense of eating too. But with every swal- 
low, her thoughts were of Al, and she ut- 
tered a silent prayer in his behalf. 

The clock ticked on. Baby Beth went to 
have a nap. Judy cleared away the lunch 
dishes. Then she went to sit on the front 
porch to wait. After a dozen cars passed, 
she decided that it was futile to just sit 
watching cars. “I must do something more 
effective than this.” She arose and started 
for the door. And at that moment the blast 
of an unceasing car horn made her turn 
toward the street. 


There he was! There was Al, smiling 
happily and waving to her! 

“No bandages,” she thought, and she 
heaved a sigh of relief as Al emerged from 
the car and sprinted toward her. 

“I know you must have been worried, 
Judy,” he said, “but there was absolutely no 
way at all to let you know that I couldn't be 
home last night. But here I am safe and 
sound now.” 

“Yes,” said Sefor Avellano, the driver. “I 
saw your husband walking with his suitcase 
as I happened to be passing the airport, and 
I thought I'd better bring him home to 
you.” 

Judy was so happy that she could do little 
more than smile. But she did manage to in- 
vite the men in and prepare a cool drink 
for them. 

“Well, dear,” Al said, “you must have 
been praying for us. It certainly looked as 
though we were going to stay in Pinotepin 
for a while.” 

“Why?” asked Judy. “What happened?” 

“Well,” said Al, “I'll begin at the begin- 
ning. At this time of year in Pinotepin all 
the farmers prepare their fields for sowing. 
They are so overgrown with weeds that in- 
stead of mowing them the farmers burn 
them. They just set a fire and burn all the 
fields at once. 

“Afterward, they plow, then prepare the 
ground for planting. When we arrived last 
Tuesday in that area, the fields were burn- 
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ing. The entire countryside for miles 
around was dense with smoke. In fact, the 
airplane couldn’t even land in Pinotepin 
because of the billows of black smoke in 
the sky. So we had to land in Acapulco. 
From there we took a bus to the end of the 
line in San Rafael. After that, we had to 
look around to find another way to finish our 
trip to Pinotepin. 

“There was only a mountain trail that led 
back into the village. So, finally, we hired a 
truck to take us there. 

“The Indians called the truck the Jack 
Rabbit. They told me that before I reached 
my destination, I would see why. And I did 
too. That truck literally hopped along the 
trail. It bounced from one big mud puddle 
to the next. We were really a dirty pair 
when we reached the village, and wishing 
we could have a bath. 

“The children of the area were surprised 
to see a truck. I doubt that some of them 
had ever seen one before. They all gathered 
around and patted the headlights, and I 
heard one of them say, ‘Look, here are his 
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eyes. Then one of the men lifted the hood 
to put water in and I heard a little boy say, 
‘He even opens his mouth.’ It’s hard to be- 
lieve, but those children are more accus- 
tomed to airplanes than to any other mode 
of travel. 

“The little town is a beautiful place. It 
has paved streets, electricity, and every mod- 
ern convenience. But there are no high- 
ways leading to it. The only way to get in 
and out is by plane. I should say the ac- 
cepted way is by plane,” laughed Al, “for 
we certainly did reach it by other means. 

“Well, it didn’t take us too long to take 
care of our business,” he went on. “But 
when we walked out to the airport, we were 
told that no planes would be flying for an- 
other week. So we walked back into town. 
There were three other businessmen in the 
hotel who had to get back here to the city 
too. This morning after Elder Ponce and I 
finished breakfast, I decided to take my 
chances. 

“The others at the hotel laughed when I 
set out for the airport again. They jokingly 
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told me they'd be glad to see me when I re- 
turned to the hotel for supper. 

“I decided to go anyway. After all, if a 
plane did happen to get through, I wouldn’t 
have time to get to the airport if I were still 
at the hotel. It’s almost a half mile out of 
the town. Even Elder Ponce was skeptical, 
so I took my suitcase and started out alone. 

“When I reached the airport, the man at 
the desk eyed me curiously and told me 
again that no flights were scheduled for 
another week. I just went on outside and sat 
down under a shade tree and read my Bible. 

“Soon I saw in the distance that someone 
was coming down the dusty trail. As the 
figure came closer, I saw it was Elder Ponce. 
He had decided to take his chances with me. 
We sat on the grass and talked awhile. 

“Not more than fifteen or twenty min- 
utes after Elder Ponce arrived I heard a 
drone in the distance. I stood up and 
scanned the skies. Then I saw it! Nothing 
ever looked more beautiful than that plane 
as it circled the field. 

“The next question was, Would the pilot 
take us? It was a cargo plane, and I hurried 
over to talk to the pilot as soon as he 
landed. He refused to even consider the 
proposition. He had landed at Pinotepin 
with ice that some of the residents had 
ordered for their ice boxes. 

“I told him how anxious I was to get 
home to Puebla. I told him that it was the 
end of the month and that the men would 
be coming into the mission to receive their 
pay. 
“His face took on a different attitude. He 
had thought I was an inspector. We talked a 
little longer, and I convinced him that I was 
not an inspector. 

“Finally he said, “Well, I have to stop a 
few miles from here to pick up a load of 
pigs to take to Puebla. If you don’t mind 
riding with pigs, get in.’ 

“Then I said, ‘How about my friend here? 
He’s going to Puebla too. Can you take us 
both?’ 

“He smiled good-naturedly and said, ‘Si, 
si, sefior.. So without further delay, Elder 
Ponce and I hopped aboard.” 

Al looked at his watch. “That was ex- 
actly two and a half hours ago.” 

“Thank God,” said Judy. 

They all turned around as little footsteps 
came pattering through the doorway. There 
was little Beth holding up two little chubby 


arms and squealing with delight, “Da-dee’s 
home! Da-dee’s home!” 

“Yes,” answered Judy, “daddy’s home. 
Now we can all have worship together. We 
really have so much to be thankful for.” 
She smiled as the visions of a crashed air- 
plane and burning wreckage faded from 
view. 


Never a Dull Moment! 
From page 11 


away as inside the house, as mother was, the 
songs of praise coming enthusiastically 
from little singers sounded wonderfully 
sweet. 

No one helped the girls. All the adults 
were busy about other tasks. The girls bor- 
rowed pictures, made devices, and used 
whatever they could find, drawing on their 
own experiences at Sabbath school and Va- 
cation Bible School for ideas. 

Faithfully watching over their small 
charges from day to day, the junior teachers 
sent special invitations by brothers and sis- 
ters to any absent members, and in some 
cases went themselves to extend a personal 
invitation. 

The fact that the partitions were made 
out of blankets was really quite handy. 
When any little tyke wanted to find out 
what was going on in the other divisions he 
could simply pull back a corner of a blanket 
and peer in. You can’t do that with walls. 

The usual problems presented them- 
selves. Barry thought everything was hugely 
amusing. Billy didn’t like to sit still; Nancy 
was always thirsty. There were the usual in- 
terferences also. Often parents interfered, 
taking their children off shopping or some- 
where. One day rain fell hard all morning. 
But the afternoon was full of sunshine, so 
Bible school was conducted in the afternoon 
with only a few members missing because 
of naps. 

One woman hesitated at first to expose 
her little ones to such a dynamic evange- 
listic effort. But after talking it over with 
another neighbor of the same faith, she 
finally let her children come too. 

Another neighbor expressed her thanks 
this way: “I think you girls have done real 
well, and I’m glad my children could come.” 

This junior-conducted Vacation Bible 
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School lasted four days as planned, and the 
highest attendance was nineteen, not count- 
ing the three young teachers. 

Another year may see a bigger and better 
school in the same garage led by the same 
juniors. Why not? What better way could 
the girls spend their time? 





“We're Men, We’ll Show ’Em!”’ 
From page 3 


tunity for us to put our plan into operation. 

Finally the day came. When mother 
kissed me good-by (thinking I was going 
to camp), I felt a burning desire to release 
my pent-up emotions. I love mother dearly, 
and I realized she would surely be shocked 
to tears if she knew what we boys were in- 
tending to do. What had she done to de- 
serve this? Our parents had tried to guide 
us wisely, but even though we were four- 
teen, sixteen, and seventeen, we did not ap- 
preciate the value of the small punishments 
our parents meted out to correct the de- 
fects in our character. 

The door closed behind me; I stood on 
the porch in a moment of indecision. Then, 
after an inner struggle, I walked along the 
sidewalk, shuffling my feet. 

It was only a short distance to the meet- 
ing place. Yet those few steps seemed the 
most decisive of my life. Tim saw me com- 
ing and called in a somewhat gargled mono- 
tone, “Everything come off O.K.?” Well, I 
thought, how else could it have? 

I put my gear in the Dodge that we 
were to go in to the academy, where the 
club was to meet. The woman driving the 
car was obviously in no hurry. It’s about 
ten miles to the academy, and the miles 
plagued me sharply. The familiar sights 
stirred me with an ever-increasing desire to 
join Bill and get started before I changed 
my mind. 

At last! There he was. 

We transferred our gear, throwing it in 
heaps onto the back seat of Bill's old Plym- 
outh. Then in we climbed, and the great 
adventure was really under way. 

According to our previous calculations, if 
we drove in shifts we could reach Indiana 
in five days. Anyway you look at it, that’s a 
long time. 

We took a quick inventory approxi- 
mately thirty miles from school in a thinly 
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populated area where we made our first stop 
for gas. Bill looked at Tim questioningly 
and asked, “Got any money?” The answer, 
of course, was No. So, reluctantly, I took 
out my five-dollar bill. The attendant fin- 
ished filling the tank, which had needed 
thirteen gallons, and left me with the paltry 
sum of 84 cents. It didn’t give us a very 
good feeling of security, for we had more 
than 2,000 miles to go. 

San Bernardino was the next stop, this 
time at a pawn shop. I sat alone in the car, 
and time dragged. After an eternity the 
boys returned, taking their own sweet time. 

“O.K., fellows, can we make it, or do we 
head for home?” I asked. 

“It’s not so good, Dick,” they answered. 
“All we got was $15 for the trombone.” 
So now we had approximately sixteen gal- 
lons of gas, and money to buy about forty- 
six more, giving us a grand total of sixty-two 
gallons, which might take us 759 miles. 
And the trip was more than 2,000 miles! 

Time passed slowly for me, for I was in 
the primary stages of malnutrition. It’s 
funny what a depressing effect nothing but 
soda crackers in the stomach for two days 
has on a person. Even among friends, ir- 
ritability predominates. 

With the prospects of a good hearty meal 
still three days away, and with no money 
with which to buy even a nibble, the situa- 
tion looked dark. With the money we had 
left we could, with luck, travel perhaps six 
more hours at the most. This should take us 
to Oklahoma. But nothing else had gone 
right, so why should this roughly figured 
mileage check out? 

The next six hours passed uneventfully 
into the nightmare of the past. Presently, 
we noticed that the gas gauge wouldn't 
even jiggle. Shortly after that we knew we 
were “running on fumes.” 

We pulled into a gas station as the car 
coughed to a stop. “Anyone got anything 
we can hock?” I said. 

We took my newly acquired fishing rod, 
my most prized possession, to the gas sta- 
tion office, and after an hour of haggling, re- 
ceived six dollars’ worth of gas. About a hun- 
dred miles later, I reasoned that we had 
about another two hours of driving left. My 
predictions were correct. After two hours 
we were out of gas, and, of course, virtually 
out of money. 

Our remaining coins were spent on a 
telephone call to Tim’s uncle, with a plea 
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for assistance. Now, if Tim’s uncle wired 
us the money, we could certainly reach his 
ranch. 

It was all over before it began. Dear un- 
cle, instead of wiring us the money, put in a 
call for home, sweet home. In response, a 
telegram from home went to the local po- 
lice force. Then Tim’s dad called Tim and 
told him of the anxiety our parents had 
gone through when they had discovered we 
were missing. 

Tim came out of the telephone booth 
with a pained expression on his face. We 
waited, somewhat gloomily, for the police 
to reach us. 

We didn’t wait long. Two squad cars 
pulled up, blocking our exit. We were 
taken out of the car ignominiously, searched 
for weapons, and then driven to the local 
jail, there to await the arrival of our par- 
ents. We had plenty of time to think. 

Speaking for myself, I can say that those 
hours spent in that miserable cell were 
among the most disheartening of my short 
life. No longer was I the self-sufficient, all- 
knowing man about town. I looked back 
with remorse in my heart for the pain I 
was inflicting on my parents. 

Finally, all was settled. Our parents ar- 
rived, and our little adventure ended. But it 
was definitely not forgotten. I will long re- 
member the agonized look on my parents’ 
faces as they first viewed us there in that 
cell. 

The problems of home life vary in pro- 
portion to the attitude we take in our quest 
for equality with our superiors. The “I'll 
show ’em” attitude only leads to the down- 
fall of pride and self-respect. 





The Ten-Dollar Bill I Stole 
From page 8 


“What’s the matter, dear?” she called. 

“I don’t know. I’m just awfully sick. My 
stomach hurts terribly.” 

Alarmed by the tone of my voice, mother 
got up to investigate. By this time dad was 
awake too. Both of them came into my 
room. Seeing my pale face and apparent 
discomfort, mother began asking all sorts 
of questions. 

I was doubled up with pain with my back 
toward her. As I turned over to answer her 
questions, I saw daddy kneeling by his chair, 


asking God to help his little daughter. Even 
though the hurt in my body was great, the 
hurt in my heart was worse. 

I kept thinking how my sin lay uncon- 
fessed inside me, and that daddy’s prayer 
couldn’t help me until I had made things 
right. Bursting into bitter tears, I buried my 
head in the pillow. 

Mother, thinking my tears a sign of in- 
creasing pain, called the doctor. He told her 
to take me to the hospital, and that he 
would be right over to examine me. Dad 
gently put my coat and slippers on me. 
Tenderly picking me up out of bed, he car- 
ried me to the car, which he had warmed up 
for me while mother was on the telephone. 

The only bed available at the hospital 
was one in the hall. I was still in my pa- 
jamas, so the nurse tucked me right into bed. 
The doctor examined me and told my folks 
that I had a bad case of intestinal flu. I had 
never been so miserable in my life. Each 
time a pain would go through my body I 
had to grit my teeth to keep from crying 
out. 

Daddy came over to my bed and took my 
hand in his rough, work-hardened one and 
gently said, “Ask Jesus to make you well, 
Ruthie.” Then he left while the nurse gave 
me a shot that would put me to sleep. 

Knowing that I would soon fall asleep, I 
began to think very seriously. “What if I 
don’t wake up? I won't go to heaven be- 
cause of a measly old ten-dollar bill!” 

I raised my head dizzily. Already the 
drug was taking effect. “Daddy,” I whis- 
pered hoarsely, “Daddy.” 

Coming to my side, dad clasped my hand 
tightly and whispered, “What is it, honey?” 

“Daddy,” I said timidly. Then I breathed 
a prayer. “O Lord, give me the courage to 
tell him. Help him understand.” Gathering 
my courage again, I said softly, “The Lord 
can’t help me, Daddy, until I tell you that I 
took the money from mother. Will you for- 
give me? I just couldn't let you go home 
without telling you.” 

Tears came to his kind brown eyes as he 
leaned down to kiss me on the cheek. “I 
knew you did, Ruthie. Mother and I just 
felt it. I’m so glad you told me.” 

“Will you forgive me?” I tearfully asked 
again. 

“Of course, honey, but my forgiveness 
isn’t all that counts. Let’s ask Jesus to forgive 
you and make you well right now.” Bowing 
our heads quietly, dad offered a short prayer 
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PEN PALS 


Susie Baron, age 16. 535 Isaac Peral Street, Ermita, 
Manila, Philippine Islands. Post cards, reading. 

Judy Neubrander, age 13. 1494 Lincoln Avenue, 
Lakewood 7, Ohio, U.S.A. Swimming, riding horses, 
post cards, rocks. 

Christie Hill, age 11. 3030 S. 46th Street, Lincoln 
6, Nebraska, U.S.A. Music, skating, rocks, swimming. 

Emily de Guzman, age 14. 13 Dagugan Street, 
Salano, Nueva Vizcaya, Philippine Islands. Stamps, 
pictures. 

Karen Linely, age 13. Route 5, Box 392, Puyallup, 
Washington, U.S.A. Baby-sitting, horses, swimming. 

Shirley Garrette, age 13. Route 5, Box 206, Puyal- 
lup, Washington, U.S.A. Riding horses, photography. 

Jaqueline Vince, age 14. 174 Bligh Street, War- 
rane, Tasmania, Australia. Post cards. 

Gillian Langlois, age 14. 172 Cambridge Road, 
Warrane, Tasmania, Australia. 

Geoffrey Harold Fletcher, ge 15. 19 Thompson 
Street, Montego Bay, Jamaica, West Indies. Biking, 
swimming, table tennis, coins. 

Diane Beaver, age 10. Route 1, Mabton, Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. Swimming, cooking, riding horses, hiking. 

Geralee Smith, age 12. Box 691, Yucaipa, Califor- 
nia, U.S.A. Biking, swimming, crafts, camping, sports. 

Carolyn Agee, age 12. 1025 Second Place, Yucaipa, 
California, U.S.A. Biking, swimming, plastic foam 
crafts, sports, sewing, camping, miniature elephants. 

Jeannie Erick, age 11. 12188 18th Street, Yucaipa, 
California, U.S.A. Biking, knitting, camping, swim- 
ming, dogs, drawing. 

Jannie Erick, age 11. 12188 18th Street, Yucaipa, 
California, U.S.A. Dolls, swimming, Pathfinder Club, 
hiking, camping, sewing, knitting, embroidery. 

Geri Alden, age 15. Route 3, Box 90, Silverton, 
a U.S.A. Riding horses, reading, watching 

irds. 

Alveta Rowe, age 13. 413 Jefferson Street, Silver- 
ton, Oregon, U.S.A. Riding horses, stamps, flowers. 

Sheri Porter, 1718 Seventh Street, Berkeley 10, 
California, U.S.A. Piano, reading, swimming, pets. 
Wants to be a doctor. 

Pauleen Collard, age 15. 212 Cambridge Road, 
Warrane, Tasmania, Australia. Reading, tennis, 
swimming, biology, physiology. 

Cassandra Moreland, age 15. 3 Norwood Avenue, 
Albion, Montego Bay, Jamaica, British West Indies. 
Swimming, reading, singing, housework. 

Sharon Lloyd, age 12. 34969 Avenue E, Yucaipa, 
California, U.S.A. Swimming, singing, writing poems, 
Pathfinder Club. 

Lynn Ann Winter, age 11. 1355 Sheridan Avenue, 
Niles, Michigan, U.S.A. Knitting, sewing, cooking. 

Irene Johnson, age 11. 317 Miller Street, Buchanan, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Cooking, laundry, housekeeping. 

Mary Ellen Simmons, age 10. 204 S. Lincoln Street, 
Niles, Michigan, U.S.A. Laundry, housekeeping, 
cooking, sewing. 








and then I prayed, asking Jesus’ forgiveness. 

Leaving me to rest, dad went back to the 
nurses’ station where mother was giving the 
necessary admittance information. When 
they finished and it was time for them to 
leave, daddy came back to my bed and said 
softly, “How are you feeling now?” 
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I hadn’t even thought of my illness since 
I had made my confession. Suddenly I re- 
alized that I no longer had the sharp pains. 
Jesus had heard my prayer, had forgiven 
me, and had made me well. 

“What a wonderful father I have,” I 
thought. “How good it feels to have dad’s 
big rough hand holding mine .. .” and I 
dropped peacefully to sleep. 





Two Fathers 
From page 5 


then away, not knowing what to do or say. 

They were silent going down the ele- 
vator. What could she say or do, Margie 
wondered, to make her friend feel better? 

“Margie!” Karen was very, very angry. “I 
don’t want this. I don’t, I don’t, I don’t!” 
She dangled the bill as though it were a 
worm. “I’m going to throw it away.” 

“Oh, don’t do that,” Margie protested. 
There was such a feeling of sadness in her 
heart for her friend. 

“But I don’t want it.” It was a forlorn 
whimper this time. 

“Don’t cry.” Margie put her arms about 
her friend. 

“Let's buy something with it then— 
something for the baby or for the camping 
trip,” Karen suggested. 

“Oh, no. I don’t think mom would want 
you to do that.” The two walked along in 
silence. Margie felt ashamed. Ashamed that 
she had envied her friend’s home and pos- 
sessions that were so material. How lonely 
the girl must be, she thought. No wonder 
Karen loved coming to her wonderful home, 
her churchgoing family. Why, her home— 
her home was everything a home should be. 
She had everything that Karen lacked and 
wanted so desperately. 

Margie did not want to think of the 
scene in the bank. Her daddy would never 
turn her away like that, never, never, never. 
But now she must do something to make 
her friend feel better. But what? Suddenly 
the thought came to her. 

“Listen, Karen,” her brown eyes were 
aglow with her plans, “listen!” Was her 
friend listening or was she still remember- 
ing the scene in the office? 

“Listen,” she said again, “it will be Fa- 
ther’s Day this Sunday while we are camp- 
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ing. Why don’t—” How could she say it? 
“Why don’t—” No, she could not. But she 
did not have to. Karen turned to her ea- 
gerly. 

“That's right. It is Father's Day! Could I, 
Margie, oh, could I get your father some- 
thing? Would it be all right? Could I 
really, Margie?” 

“Well, sure,” Margie said. “Of course you 
could. Daddy would like it, I know.” How 
pleased she was that Karen had said it first. 

“Then I will,” Karen said. “I'll get him 
something he can use on the camping trip. 
I'll pretend he’s my father, too, and get 
him something I know he'll like.” 

“Sure,” Margie beamed. “You know how 
much daddy loves to go camping.” 

“And, Margie,” Karen faltered, “next 
week, can I go to church with your family?” 

“Of course.” Margie wanted to cry for 
joy. Her prayer had been answered. 

“Then what are we waiting for?” Karen 
said. 

“Nothing,” Margie said. “Let’s go.” 

The two girls smiled at each other, then 
arm in arm, they crossed the street. 





Bus Ride to Remember 
From page 9 


can pay. He hasn’t spent any money today.” 

“Haven't I? Now remember that. . .” 

Finally the conductress became a bit im- 
patient. 

“Come on, boys,” she said, “I can’t wait 
any longer. If you can’t pay your fares 
properly, I'll put you off at the next stop.” 

That had quite a good effect, and finally 
each boy paid his own fare. 

But all the way those rough boys made so 
much noise and trouble that Peter and John 
were very glad when they eventually got 
off, almost falling over one another as they 
did so. 

“Ah, that’s better,” sighed the conductress 
as the bus moved on. Then turning to 
Peter and John, she said, “I thought for a 
moment all six of you boys were together 
when I saw you waiting at the stop.” 

“Oh, no, we were there first,” said John. 
“Peter and I wanted the front seats, but 
those other boys rushed onto the bus and 
we had to sit here!” 

“You enjoy riding on buses, then?” 





He Created the Heavens 


June 

18. Gen. 1:6 God made two lights 

19. Ps. 19:1 The heavens declare God’s glory 
20. Ps. 19:2 Night reveals God’s knowledge 
21. Ps. 19:3 Heaven’s message universal 

22. Job 9:7 God directs the sun and the stars 
23. Job 9:9 God made the constellations 

24. Amos 5:8 Seek the Maker of Orion 








“Yes, indeed!” said Peter and John to- 
gether. 

“Do you often go out for a ride like 
this?” 

“Not often,” replied Peter. “We don’t 
get enough pocket money to go out more 
than about once a month.” 

Just then some other people got on and 
the conductress had to go and take their 
fares. Then she came back. 

“Have you boys ever thought of the fun 
you could have with a Rover ticket?” she 
asked. 

“No,” said the boys. “What is a Rover 
ticket?” 

“Well,” she went on, “a Rover ticket 
costs only five shillings for one day for an 
adult {about fifty cents}; for you it would 
be half that much. Then as long as you ride 
on the red London buses you can go as far 
as you like, and change buses as often as 
you like. It’s good fun. By the way, do you 
boys live on Wyvern Avenue?” 

“Yes, at number 78,” replied Peter. 

“Well, you are nearly there now, but I’ve 
been very pleased to have had you on my 
bus, and I hope I'll see you again someday. 
What are your names?” 

“I'm Peter Wilson, and this is my brother 
John.” 

“Well, good-by, Peter and John,” she said. 
“See you again!” 

When the boys were indoors they told 
their mother all about their trip, about the 

To page 22 
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Lesson theme for the second quarter: "They Followed the Lord" (Stories of Conversions) 


XIII—A Young Man 


Becomes a Worker for God 


(June 24) 


Memory VERSE: “Continue thou in the things 
which thou hast learned and hast been as- 
sured of” (2 Timothy 3:14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read two passages from Paul’s Second Epistle 
to Timothy that tell us something about Timo- 
thy’s upbringing and about how Paul valued his 
companionship and his help in the work of the 
gospel ministry—2 Timothy 1:1-5 and 3:14-17. 
Go over the memory verse several times. 


SUNDAY 
Timothy's Childhood 


Open your Bible to 2 Timothy 1 and 3. 


In the city of Lystra, in the land that lies to 
the north of the eastern part of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, lived a family consisting of a man who 
was a Greek, his Jewish wife, their young son 
Timothy, and a grandmother. In 2 Timothy 1:5 
find the names of the grandmother and mother 
and what kind of women they were. 

It was a good home in which Timothy grew 
up. His grandmother and mother were both 
students of the Scriptures and taught them to 
young Timothy. Thus they laid a good founda- 
tion while he was young, and he was always to 
be grateful for their teaching. Paul referred to 
this sound foundation in one of his Epistles. 
Read 2 Timothy 3:15 and notice what a knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures is able to do. 

Not only did Timothy’s mother and grand- 
mother teach the Word of God, but they prac- 
ticed its teachings in their home and lives and 
taught Timothy also to put into practice what he 
learned from the Bible. 
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For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 203, par. 2. 


THINK! Do you appreciate as much as you 
should the privilege of being brought up in a 
Christian home? 

Pray to learn willingly and to lay 
foundation while you are still young. 


MONDAY 
Strangers Come to Lystra 
Open your Bible to Acts 14. 


Soon after Paul and Barnabas started on the 
first of their missionary journeys they reached 
Iconium—not far from Timothy’s home in 
Lystra. They asked permission to speak in the 
synagogue and they taught the gospel of Christ. 
It was strange, new teaching to those who heard 
it. Paul spoke of the prophecies in the Scriptures 
that told about the Messiah. He said that they 
had been fulfilled, that the Messiah had come 
and had done many wonderful works and had 
spoken many wonderful words, and had given 
hope and new life to many. Read verse 4 and 
see how the apostles’ teachings were received 
in Iconium. 

Rumor reached the missionaries’ ears that 
some of the angry people planned to stone 
them, so they moved to Lystra. There was no 
synagogue, but Paul preached there all the 
same, and many believed. As he was preaching 
one day, Paul saw a poor cripple listening. Read 
verses 8 to 10 and find the wonderful thing 
Paul did for him. 

This miracle caused a great stir, and the 
people said that Paul and Barnabas must be gods 
come down to visit them. They wanted to make 


a good 
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sacrifices to them, but Paul stopped them. 
Read his speech, in verses 15 to 17. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 180, 181. 

THINK how the gospel sometimes makes peo- 
ple angry. 

Pray to accept the gospel as the good news 
of salvation. 


TUESDAY 


Timothy Hears About Christ 
Open your Bible to Acts 14. 


In the meantime some Jews had come from 
Antioch and Iconium to stir up trouble. They 
had caused trouble for the apostles when they 
preached the gospel in their own cities, and 
now they were bent on stirring up trouble for 
the missionaries in Lystra. They spread false 
reports among the people of Lystra and in- 
fluenced them against the apostles. Read what 
they finally did, in verse 19. 

These troublemakers left Paul for dead, but 
as the new believers in the city gathered around 
what they were sure was Paul’s dead body, the 
apostle stirred. Angels had preserved his life. 
Read verse 20. 

Among those who sympathized with the 
apostles and who stood by while Paul was being 
ill-treated was young Timothy. He had been 
greatly impressed by the truths of the gospel 
as Paul had presented them, and as he saw 
Paul bruised and bleeding yet praising God, he 
determined to be a follower of the Lord. 

Timothy’s was not a sudden conversion. All 





his life he had been desirous of serving God, 
but when he heard of the Saviour he knew that 
he was to throw every talent and energy into 
the work of spreading the gospel of Christ. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 184. 

THINK how Paul's _ suffering 
strengthen Timothy’s faith. 

Pray to listen attentively to those who preach 
the gospel. 


helped to 


WEDNESDAY 
Timothy Is Called to Serve 
Open your Bible to Acts 16. 


When the apostles started out on their second 
missionary journey they separated. Barnabas 
took his nephew John Mark with him and Paul 
took Silas. They felt, however, that they needed 
someone else to help them. 

For the first part of their journey Paul and 
Silas revisited some of the cities where Paul had 
preached the gospel on the first journey. 

Among the cities they revisited was Lystra. 
Find in verses 1 and 2 what Paul was told about 
the young man Timothy, who was one of the 
believers in that city. 

Paul was very much impressed with the young 
man, and so he asked him to accompany him 
and Silas on their journey. Timothy was willing 
to endure hardship. He was a keen Bible stu- 
dent. Most important of all, He loved the Lord 
Jesus. So Timothy showed the genuineness of 
his conversion by becoming a missionary for 
Him. 


Timothy studying the Scriptures. 
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For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 202, pars. 2, 3; p. 203, par. 1. 

TuInK how Timothy willingly accepted a life 
of hardship of work for Christ. 

Pray to be willing to face hardship and loneli- 
ness for the sake of Christ. 


THURSDAY 


Companion and Missionary 

Open your Bible to 2 Timothy 1. 

Timothy accompanied Paul on many journeys 
and he did not disappoint his older companion. 
Although just a youth when he was called to the 
ministry, he had been so thoroughly taught that 
le was ready to take on heavy responsibilities. 
As the men journeyed from one place to another 
they often discussed Scripture passages, and the 
older men taught Timothy how to be a good 
minister. So he was trusted at an early age to 
teach in the synagogues. At times Paul left him 
in places where an interest had been aroused, 
while he continued his journey into new places. 

In Paul’s later years when he was a prisoner 
in Rome, Timothy’s companionship meant a 
great deal to the older man. See how Paul wrote 
about him, in verses 1 to 4. 

Timothy was like a son to Paul, for he had 


brought him the knowledge of Christ, had 
called him to the work of the ministry, and had 
taught him to be a skilled workman for God. 
Often throughout Paul’s Epistles you will notice 
references to Timothy, and two of the apostle’s 
Epistles were addressed to Timothy as a rep- 
resentative of all young people who hear and 
answer Christ’s call to work for Him. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 204, par. 2; p. 205, pars. 1, 2 

THINK how the Lord was able to use even a 
youth to do the work of the gospel. 

Pray to give your life to the work of God 
while you are still young. 


FRIDAY 


NAME Timothy’s mother and his grandmother. 

TELL about their influence on his life. 

NaME the two men who brought a knowledge 
of the gospel of Christ to the town where Timo- 
thy lived. 

WuicuH of these men called Timothy to the 
work of the gospel ministry? 

Wuat work did Timothy do? 

WuicH two Epistles are addressed to him? 


ReEvIEw the memory verse. 








Bus Ride to Remember 
From page 19 


rough boys who had elbowed their way onto 
the bus, and about the dreadful commotion 
they had made. Then they told her of the 
kind conductress who had taken such an in- 
terest in them. 

Mother listened to their story. 

“I’m so glad I can trust my boys always to 
be kind and unselfish and polite. If you 
were like those other boys, I don’t know 
what I'd do with you. As it is, I’m proud of 
you both.” 

And, of course, that made Peter and John 
very happy, and then they began to think 
of all the places they could go to when they 
had saved up enough money for a Rover 
ticket. 

On Wednesday morning when they came 
down to breakfast they were surprised to 
find a letter for each of them on the table 
—both addressed in the same handwriting. 

Excitedly they opened the letters and in- 
side was a note from their friend the con- 


ductress, and in each letter was a Rover 
ticket dated for the next Sunday! Not only 
that, but in her letter the conductress gave 
suggestions for a good day’s outing, with 
times of buses, routes—everything that she 
could possibly think of to make sure that 
Peter and John had a good day! 

The boys were thrilled, of course. Mother 
said, “Isn’t that kind of her! And I have just 
thought of something else. Do you remem- 
ber what next Sunday is?” 

“Yes!” said both boys together. “It’s our 
birthday!” 

And you may be sure that those tickets 
made that birthday one the two boys would 
never forget. 

“Just think,” said Peter as they were com- 
ing home on that Sunday evening, “if we 
had been rowdy like those other boys we 
would never have had a lovely day like 
this.” 

And John agreed with him. 
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GIANT TREE CACTUS— By Harry Baerg 
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Elf owls, sparrow hawks, and mar- 
tins nest in the numerous holes 
made by gila woodpeckers and 
gilded flickers. 


Woodpecker holes become lined 
by a very dense woody substance 
that lasts long after the tree has 
decayed. Such formations are 
used to hang ornamental plants. 
Cactus pearls are formed around 
foreign objects embedded in the 
flesh of the plant. 
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